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Buscando fuera del ambito educativo: Ampliando nuestro pensamiento sobre la 
movilizacion de la investigacion a la practica 

Resumen: Este ensayo explora la utilidad de buscar inspiracion fuera del ambito educativo, en 
particular con respecto a cuestiones aparentemente insolubles que se han marginalizado. En primer 
lugar, se propone que, en lugar de comparar la educacion con la medicina y los abogados -campos de 
comparacion tradicionales para la educacion- miremos en lugar a los "campos de ayuda" como la 
enfermeria y el trabajo social, que parecen ofrecer mejores paralelos. En segundo lugar se considera 
un caso de pmeba: la conversacion estancada en torno a la vinculacion de la investigacion y la 
practica en educacion. Por ultimo, el trabajo ofrece un modelo de marco conceptual que pudiera 
generarse a traves de los cruces entre campos de analasis -uno para organizar nuestro pensamiento 
acerca de lo que importa en la movilizacion de la investigacion a la practica en educacion. 

Palabras clave: investigacion; practica; trabajo social; enfermeria; investigacion; reforma. 
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Introduction 

Looking outside of education is a notoriously thorny enterprise—often more problematic 
than helpful. As a result, those working in the field have rightly grown skeptical of such comparative 
thinking (Labaree, 2000; Maxwell, 2015). 

Yet the usefulness of drawing comparisons with other fields is in large part dependent on 
their comparability. Some professions, after all, share key characteristics that others do not. Law and 
medicine, for instance, are more like each other than they are like education. And, as this essay 
argues, the cluster of fields generally known as the “helping professions” (Boehm, 1958; May, 

1939)—nursing and social work, among them—may make for much better comparison cases. Thus, 
although they may not offer concrete lessons, they may at least not be dismissed as irrelevant. 

Of course, the usefulness of comparative thinking is also dependent on the purpose for 
which it is being deployed. It may be more productive to look outside a field, for instance, when 
particular lines of conversation within that field have stalled or grown tired. In such instances, 
looking to reasonably comparable fields can foster more imaginative thinking about future 
possibilities. Again, the practice may not generate explicit instmction about what to do in education. 
But by offering fresh perspective, it may help us to see the field of education in new light. 

This essay has two purposes. The first is to propose that the helping professions of nursing 
and social work may be more useful, if still imperfect, comparison fields for education, at least in the 
United States. The second purpose of the work is to offer an example of how looking at those fields 
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might expand and inspire our thinking. Specifically, the essay considers a notoriously troubling 
issue—that of moving research into practice—and shows how looking across fields might foster 
creative thinking. It concludes by offering a model framework for organizing our thoughts about 
closing the gap between scholars and teachers. 

A Stalled Conversation 

For decades, educational research has had a troubled relationship with practice (Kaestle, 
1993; Wolk, 2007). One explanation for this is that a significant amount of research is simply 
irrelevant for classroom use. Yet it remains the case that even those research concepts that are 
relevant for practice have generally failed to penetrate the classroom—a fact that scholars have spent 
a great deal of time and energy explaining. The teaching profession, they have argued, is simply not 
culturally or structurally positioned to absorb educational research (Cohen, 1990; Schneider, 2014). 
Teachers are not trained to scrutinize scholarship (Cochran-Smith & Lytle, 1999; Zeuli, 1994). 
Teachers face major time constraints and have little time to meet together (Miller, Drill, & 

Behrstock, 2010; National Education Association, 2010). And teachers tend to be given sporadic 
and inconsistent professional development (Guskey, 2000; Hill, 2009). Consequently, the divide 
between the worlds of research and practice, whatever the intentions of scholars, has seemed 
impossible to negotiate. 

It may come as no surprise, then, that scholars are often the first to disengage from 
conversations about linking research with practice in education (Kennedy, 1997). They know from 
experience that the two worlds cannot be easily brought together. The work of their peers has 
helped explain why. And many of the recommendations for improving the situation entail reforms 
that are unlikely to be undertaken (e.g. Burkhardt & Schoenfeld, 2003). 

As a result of all this, thinking about the relationship between research and practice can be 
relatively gloomy and uninspired business. Thus, if we are to have more robust and imaginative 
conversations about connecting research with practice, it may be necessary to look at models of 
success outside of education to spur thinking and organize ideas. 

The Theoretical Comparability of the Helping Fields 

Looking for inspiration outside the field of education is a relatively common occurrence 
(Berliner, 1990; Neville, Sherman, & Cohen, 2005; Welker, 1991). Occasionally, such efforts have 
even been fruitful—shining new light on the nature of teaching and learning, as well as on how to 
improve them (Shulman, 2005). Yet comparisons have most frequently been made with professions 
like medicine and law—professions which, while different enough from education to be interesting, 
may be too different to be of value. In fact, such cases can underscore fundamental occupational 
differences, reinforcing the notion that education is uniquely burdened in particular matters—like 
the divide between research and practice. They can often inspire disillusionment, bringing 
conversations to a quick close. 

Turning to helping fields like nursing and social work, however, might make for a more 
profitable enterprise. Though distinct in their own right, such fields share with education many of 
the characteristics that influence how practitioners engage with scholarship. The fields are similar 
across core professionalization criteria like licensing, control over training, and authority over 
decision-making (Bureau of Labor Statistics; Center for Workforce Studies, 2006; National 
Education Association, 2010). Like teachers, social workers and nurses are predominantly women, 
earn roughly the median household income for the U.S., and have middling status (Abbott & 
Meerabeau, 1998; Etzioni, 1969). They possess similar levels of education—with some specialized 
training, but not more than their salaries can justify. Their work is oriented toward human 
improvement, and professionals in each field are dependent upon client cooperation for success 
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(Cohen, 2011; Jenny & Logan, 1992; Popple, 1985). They spend the bulk of their workdays 
interacting with clients, limiting opportunities for professional growth. And they have a level of 
professional autonomy without significant power to shape the nature of their work (Abbott & 
Meerabeau, 1998; Ingersoll, 2003; Ingersoll & Perda, 2008). Insofar as this is the case, then, 
professionals in all three fields theoretically face similar limits with regard to their ability to engage 
with research. Given these similarities, the helping professions may be more relevant as comparison 
cases for education, at least if the aim is to gain fresh perspective on old problems—problems like 
the gap between research and practice. 

The Comparability of Nurses 

The field of nursing parallels that of education in a number of significant ways. There are 
many pathways into each profession, but all require specialized training and licensing. The work of 
nurses and teachers is often perceived as a kind of content delivery—dmgs for nurses, curriculum 
for teachers—yet they perform a broad range of professional tasks. And although professionals in 
each field are overseen by others, their work also requires a substantial amount of independent 
reasoning and judgment—in the case of nurses, about the progress of patients and the effectiveness 
of their received care. 

The two professions also parallel each other with regard to the relationship between research 
and practice. Like teaching, nursing is characterized by a number of barriers separating scholars and 
practitioners. So, although nurses are expected to engage in continuing education, they also face 
many of the same challenges as teachers in trying to identify research that is of value to their 
practice. One study, for instance, indicated that research reports are not readily available to nurses 
and that relevant literature is often not compiled in one place (Paramonczyk, 2005). And according 
to another study, understanding statistical terms and specialized jargon is a particular challenge for 
nurses untrained in deciphering medical research (Majid et al., 2011). As such, despite the fact that 
much of medical research is practice-oriented, the effectiveness with which those findings are 
conveyed and transmitted can vary dramatically. 

Somewhat surprisingly given their generally favorable stance toward science, nurses can also 
approach research with a degree of skepticism. At the root of this is the fact that nurses, like 
teachers, tend to possess a particular set of characteristics connected to their class, training, and daily 
work (Bureau of Labor Statistics; U.S. Department of Labor). Consequently, nurses often share a 
common core of interests, anxieties, attitudes, and values that many non-nurses are unaware of and 
fail to tap into. As one set of scholars found, nurses will often recognize the academic credentials of 
research authors, yet reject them as not credible for their lack of clinical experience, their distance 
from patients, and their status as “non-nurses” (McCaughan, Thompson, Cullum, Sheldon, & 
Thompson, 2002). 

Nurses also face significant constraints associated with the stmcture of their occupation. 

Like teachers, they have little down time during the day and have few opportunities to familiarize 
themselves with research (Paramonczyk, 2005; Pravikoff, Pierce, & Tanner, 2003). Additionally, 
their work tends to be measured in “tasks” completed rather than in the development of new 
approaches to the work itself (Young, 2003). Thus, while hospitals seeking to orient their nurses 
toward research increasingly offer in-service training in “evidence-based practice,” the scattershot 
nature of such programs tends to produce only mixed results. In part, this is due to the fact that 
theoretical knowledge may not usually, or even often, be applicable in predicting or explaining 
complex interactions in a social field (Heggen, 2008). Yet it is also clear that, even when nurses do 
see research as important to their practice, they often fail to take advantage of resources like in- 
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house libraries or electronic databases because of the occupational constraints they face (Beke- 
Harrigan, Hess, & Weinland, 2008). 

Finally, nurses are isolated from research because they operate without robust supports for 
communication. Like teachers, nurses often turn to each other for professional advice. Yet their 
interactions are constrained by factors like time, workload, and task orientation. And though they 
often share similar responsibilities, knowledge transmission is complicated by the fact that nurses 
work in separate organizations, even when working within a single hospital (Addicott, McGivern, & 
Ferlie, 2006). When they do have an opportunity to share knowledge with each other, it is often 
related to a practical skill, or to knowledge that takes the form of a heuristic (Fisher & Fonteyn, 
1995). 

On the whole, then, nurses approach research much the way that teachers do. Like teachers, 
they maintain a significant interest in research, and are deeply concerned with helping their patients. 
Yet the field is marked by several of the same challenges that prevent research from entering 
practice in education. Nurses generally do not receive training and support to decipher research; they 
can maintain a philosophical bias against it; they face serious occupational constraints; and they face 
significant challenges trying to communicate with each other. 

How Nurses Connect with Research 

When it comes to connecting with research, nurses face significant challenges not entirely 
unlike those faced by teachers. Despite those challenges, however, a number of policies and 
practices have begun to make research more accessible to nurses. 

Many hospitals have helped nurses connect with research by taking the very straightforward 
step of making it available. Access to databases, training in use of them, and institutional directives 
to consult research have helped many nurses locate relevant scholarship (Pravikoff, Pierce, & 

Tanner, 2003). Another promising practice has been the development of research committees, 
organized by clinic or by nursing unit, which share research with staff and promote practitioner- 
research. In larger teaching hospitals, many such committees sponsor research, encourage nurses to 
conduct their own studies, and help staff attend professional conferences. The result of such 
practices, while not uniform, has been an uptick in the capacity and willingness of nurses to engage 
with scholarship. 

In addition to making research more visible to nurses, a number of practices have fostered a 
positive orientation toward research to make its use more acceptable in practice. One interesting 
model, for instance, is the “Magnet” designation offered by the American Nurses Credentialing 
Center—a distinction earned by roughly seven percent of registered hospitals (American Nurses 
Credentialing Center). The credential recognizes organizations for excellence in nursing, with a 
particular emphasis on continuing education, as well as on the use of research in practice. Hospitals 
seeking the designation are encouraged to structure opportunities for discussion and learning— 
through the sharing of exemplars from other Magnet facilities, through interactions with industry 
experts, and through dissemination of current research findings. 

Recent developments in pre-service training programs have also begun to address the 
challenge of connecting practitioners with research. Increasingly, graduate programs are oriented 
toward research-informed practice, either through particular courses or through the integration of 
such practice across the curriculum (Melnyk, Fineout-Overholt, Feinstein, Sadler, & Green- 
Hernandez, 2008). And in a similar vein, a new kind of formal pathway has been conceived as a 
means of training nurses to function as intermediaries between the worlds of research and practice. 
That pathway—the doctoral degree in nursing practice, endorsed by the American Association of 
Colleges of Nursing (2012)—specifically targets nurses seeking a terminal degree, offering “an 
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alternative to research-focused doctoral programs.” Ultimately, the aim of such a program is that 
graduates will be “well-equipped to fully implement the science developed by nurse researchers” 
(American Association of Colleges of Nursing, 2012). 

Much has also been done in terms of making research usable for nurses, who face serious 
constraints on their time and who may struggle to see research findings as feasible. Many hospitals, 
for instance, have hired medical librarians whose responsibilities include work with nurses. While the 
quality of libraries and staff certainly varies, nursing researchers have shown that engaged health 
sciences librarians can be key drivers in helping nurses stay abreast of research developments (Krom, 
Batten, & Bautista, 2010). Those seeking to make research usable have also worked to establish 
frameworks like the Iowa Model of Evidence-Based Practice to Promote Quality Care. This 
protocol for nursing practice requires the formation of teams to review relevant research, synthesize 
it for practice, and help disseminate results (Titler et al., 2001). 

Finally, efforts have been made to increase the transportability of research by connecting 
nurses with each other, both within and across units and hospitals. Researchers, for instance, have 
detailed the promise of collaborative workgroups, like journal clubs, in which nurses meet to discuss 
the use of research in practice. And there is substantial evidence that such clubs improve research- 
critiquing skills and increase the dissemination of research findings, though their success in 
integrating evidence into practice is dependent on the skills of facilitators (Lizarondo, Grimmer- 
Somers, Kumar, & Crockett, 2012). 

Nursing, of course, is different than teaching. Nurses work with a different clientele, in 
different settings, for different reasons. They receive different training, and they possess different 
competencies. Yet there are clear similarities between these fields, with practitioners working in 
zones of uncertainty to assist clients upon whom they are dependent for success. And though efforts 
to connect research with practice in nursing are imperfect, and not always applicable to education, 
they nevertheless provoke thought about how teachers and educational researchers might more 
consistently engage with each other. 

The Comparability of Social Workers 

Social work, another of the helping professions, provides a second parallel for exploring the 
relationship between scholarship and practice. Like nurses and teachers, social workers engage in 
complex work, which is at its core a relational enterprise in which they must consistently make 
judgments—about the safety of a child, for instance, or the mental health of an elder—and 
encourage client cooperation. 

Leaders in social work have placed increasing emphasis in recent years on the use of 
research. According to the National Association of Social Workers (2008), caseworkers should 
“critically examine and keep current with emerging knowledge relevant to social work” (p. 25), 
making sure to “fully use evaluation and research evidence in their professional practice” (p. 25). 

This kind of professional standard is relatively new to the field, and is a response to the historical 
tendency among social workers to value experience and anecdote over scholarly research (Sheldon & 
Chilvers, 2002). Realizing this aim, however, has not been simple, and has manifested in a wide 
range of efforts to encourage the use of research in social work practice. 

One clear obstacle to research-informed practice is the inaccessibility of scholarship. At the 
most basic level, many practitioners do not have access to subscription-based journals and databases 
(Mullen, Bledsoe, & Bellamy, 2008). Even if they did, however, the field has traditionally been 
characterized by low levels of capacity for vetting research. In one survey, for instance, 56 percent of 
respondents indicated that they had not been trained to apply research findings to practice and 65 
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percent indicated that they had not been trained to interpret research (Booth, Booth, & Falzon, 
2003). Perhaps even more problematically, this lack of training can lead to a feeling of inefficacy 
with regard to distinguishing high-quality research from low. In a 2011 survey, more than 60 percent 
of graduate students in social work responded that research made them “anxious” (Morgenshtern, 
Freymond, Agyapong, & Greeson, 2011). Another study indicated that social workers frequently 
felt unable to critically appraise the evidence base (Bilsker & Goldner, 2004). 

Social work also continues to be shaped by professional structures that emphasize “action 
over reflection” and “productivity over quality” (Booth et al. 2003, p. 193; Rubin & Parrish, 2007, p. 
193). This is often combined with a sense among some social workers that research is mechanistic 
and cold, generating suspicion and distrust (Bellamy, Bledsoe, & Traube, 2006; Rubin & Babbie, 
2011). As such, research can often seem philosophically incompatible with practice. The result is 
that social workers often prefer “guidelines that represent professional consensus rather than 
research evidence” (Mullen & Bacon, 2004, p. 18). 

Time and support—or lack thereof—represent another set of significant obstacles for those 
seeking to connect research with practice. Social workers, for instance, tend to report heavy 
caseloads that are often characterized by a wide range of client problems and accompanying 
paperwork (Booth et al., 2003; Center for Workforce Studies, 2006). Thus, like teachers and nurses, 
they generally have little time for engaging with research. And, as is often the case in education and 
nursing, the impact of such time constraints is compounded by what many see as insufficient 
support for applying research findings (Sheldon & Chilvers, 2002). 

Finally, because of the tremendous diversity that characterizes social work, research is 
difficult to transmit across more than a fraction of the profession. Social workers practice in a wide 
variety of subfields—mental health, aging, child welfare—and they work in a broad range settings: 
community centers, schools, hospitals, and social service agencies. Consequently, it can be difficult 
to say anything in general about how to best serve clients. This, of course, only reinforces cultural 
uncertainty in the profession about the usefulness of research. 

How Social Workers Connect with Research 

Despite these less than ideal conditions for moving research into practice, there are some 
significant developments that have strengthened the connection between scholars and social 
workers—developments worth taking note of, even if the field is still plagued by disconnects. One 
key step in this process has been the generation of momentum behind a common aim. Evidence- 
based practice is perhaps the most visible manifestation of this increasingly general concern with 
linking the worlds of research and practice. And though not all scholars support that particular 
model, many alternatives nevertheless seek to foster a stronger connection between the two spheres 
(Gibbs, 2003; Mullen, Bledsoe, & Bellamy, 2008). 

A common aim alone is obviously not sufficient to link social workers with scholarship. 
After all, the professional attitudes and aptitudes of social workers must be addressed if research is 
to achieve a life in practice. Insofar as that is the case, one lever for change has been pre-service 
training in bachelor’s and master’s degree programs. The latest Educational Policy and Education 
Standards from the Council on Social Work Education (2008) in the U.S., for instance, states clearly 
that future social workers should “use practice experience to inform research, employ evidence- 
based interventions, evaluate their own practice, and use research findings to improve practice, 
policy, and social service delivery” (p. 5). And though this is simply a policy statement, there is some 
evidence that it is being taken seriously. Many programs have created new courses designed to make 
research more visible and to help students “evaluate research articles ... with a more discerning eye” 
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(Grinnell & Unrau, 2010, p. 5). And according to one study, as social workers began to view 
research as accessible, they gained interest in it and confidence in using it (Lundahl, 2008). 

Particular efforts have also cultivated among social workers the view that research is an 
acceptable, and even valuable, aspect of practice. Pre-service training has helped with this not only 
by increasing capacity to engage with research, but also by explicitly framing research as useful to 
practice (Jensen, 2007). Professional organizations like the National Association of Social Workers 
have played a role, endorsing research-informed practice. And for their part, social work agencies 
have shown evidence of being able to change practitioner views toward research, primarily through 
collaborative partnerships with scholars (Bellamy, Bledsoe, Mullen, Fang, & Manuel, 2008). Once in 
the field, social workers still face significant feasibility constraints—engaging in complex, case- 
specific work, and doing so with little time to consult scholarship. But they also increasingly operate 
with more tools at their disposal. Volumes like the Social Workers’ Desk Reference (Roberts & 
Greene, 2002), for instance, function as important resources for practitioners—translating research 
methods and findings for use in the field. Professional organizations like the Society for Social Work 
and Research have played a role in adjusting scholarship for practice by working to advance, 
disseminate, and translate social work research (Rubin & Parrish, 2007). And groups like the 
Campbell Collaboration conduct systematic reviews and meta-analyses of social interventions, 
making it possible to read research by topic rather than by individual study. 

Finally, the relationship between research and practice in social work has been strengthened 
by efforts to promote collaboration and exchange. One model for increasing the transportability of 
research is the “university-agency” model, which aims to foster connections between scholars and 
practitioners by creating formal partnerships between their organizations. Additionally, the model 
reconfigures the social work agency, situating it not just as a provider, but also as a learning 
community (Bellamy et al., 2008). Other models have sought to link agencies with each other, or to 
organize social workers into teams (Edmondson, Bohmer, & Pisano, 2001). And still others have 
positioned “knowledge brokers” as intermediaries in the process (McNeill, 2006). In all cases, 
however, the central principle is that knowledge dissemination is contingent not merely upon access 
to research, but also upon access to other professionals who use scholarship to inform their work. 

As is the case in nursing, research and practice in social work often remain isolated in separate 
spheres. Neither profession has solved the problem. And even if they had, any lessons that might be 
gleaned from promising practices in nursing and social work would have to be adapted for the 
specific context of K-12 classrooms if they were to apply to education. 

Still, a look at these other professions does offer valuable new perspective. First, it reveals 
that although the challenge of moving research into practice in education is a particular problem, it is 
not an entirely unique one. And second, when we look across multiple fields—even if we do not do 
so in great depth or detail—we may begin to focus more on underlying concepts or structures that 
might stimulate new ways of thinking about seemingly intractable issues. 

Food for Educational Thought 

Because these three helping professions share a number of important characteristics, it is 
possible to make the case that the work of these fields can be mutually informative. This, again, 
would not be tme for the comparison of any set of professions for any particular reason. As scholars 
in education are all too aware, comparisons between teachers and doctors—made primarily in the 
context of arguments for the professionalization of teaching—can be more distracting than helpful 
(Hammersley, 1997). There are simply too many cultural and structural differences between the 
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professions to conduct any kind of substantial comparative analysis, and the comparison often 
reflects wishful thinking about the nature of education (Labaree, 1992). 

But while it is difficult to picture teachers attending graduate programs for four years and 
then spending three to six years in clinical residencies, as doctors do, it is easier to imagine many of 
the moves that have been made in nursing and social work. And though the similarities with 
teachers are in some ways stronger among social workers, who have a great deal of discretion as 
“street-level bureaucrats” (Lipsky, 1980), they are stronger in other ways among nurses, who operate 
in an ever-changing policy environment. Generally, then, we might conclude that the context is 
similar enough that drawing such comparisons is at least not immediate cause for argument. It is 
even possibly helpful. 

Again, the usefulness of such comparative thinking is not that it offers discrete lessons, or 
that it highlights practices completely unknown in the field of education. Rather, its potential utility 
is for stimulating new perspectives—by highlighting the essential value of work already being done 
at a small scale, or by generating new models for supporting our thinking. 

The framework below is one such example. Synthesizing notable examples from several 
fields, it shifts focus away from individual programs—programs which, though interesting, are 
largely disconnected from each other, as well as from a more coherent vision. Instead, it focuses our 
attention on the bigger picture—in this case, factors that appear to be particularly influential in 
shaping a research-to-practice pipeline in relatively similar professions. And though such a 
framework is, by nature, a kind of conjecture, such models may ultimately be more useful in helping 
us imagine education-specific policy adjustments, as well as in cultivating new perspectives on 
existing systems and structures (Table 1): 

Table 1 


Key Factors in Shaping the Movement of 'Research into Practice 


Factor 

Definition 

Visibility 

Research is accessible to working teachers and its quality can be determined 
by them. 

Acceptability 

Research is understood as valuable by teachers and is compatible with their 
professional worldview. 

Feasibility 

Research has practical applications that do not require a dramatic overhaul of 
the profession. 

T ransportability 

Research, as well as teacher views on that research, can be easily shared across 
classrooms and organizations. 


A model like this, produced by looking across fields, might spark new ideas about linking research 
with practice in education. And, equally important, it might help us organize ideas, whether old or 
new, as part of a broader and more coherent vision. In short, such efforts might expand our sense 
of the possible. 

Considering the importance of visibility, for instance, we might imagine the U.S. Department 
of Education creating a more usable database than either the Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) or the What Works Clearinghouse—one that is focused on practice, organized by 
grade and subject, professionally vetted, and adapted to use in classrooms. Or we could imagine 
them asking university-led groups to engage in such work, as has been the case with the National 
Clearinghouse for History Education. We might imagine states creating the equivalent of nursing’s 
Magnet designation—indicating a focus on utilizing research in “laboratory” schools. Scholars might 
take steps to foster connections with practice by writing in new venues, creating open-access 
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versions of journal articles, and translating their work for practitioners. Or they might collaborate on 
publications equivalent to the Social Workers Desk Reference—research-based volumes specifically 
targeted at K-12 practitioners, and which could be organized by priority area. The point of this 
exercise is not to describe all the possibilities. Nor is it to generate exclusively “new” ideas (models 
like the laboratory school are hardly novel). Instead, the point is to illustrate the degree to which we 
might approach an old problem with a fresh perspective. 

Considering the issue of acceptability, we might imagine an equally broad range of 
possibilities. Teacher education programs might make training in the consumption of research a part 
of standard teacher preparation. Accrediting bodies like NCATE might support such efforts by 
establishing a framework for research-informed practice, not unlike the Iowa Model in nursing, or 
by creating a designation for approved programs. And looking beyond teacher licensure programs, 
colleges of education might also consider overhauling the Doctorate in Education as a degree for 
those interested in helping schools connect with research—another old idea that might gain renewed 
momentum if presented as a part of an overarching vision related to bridging the gap between 
research and practice. 

Considering the importance of feasibility, we might continue to add to the list. Districts, for 
instance, might hire research librarians charged with collecting, reviewing, synthesizing, and 
disseminating relevant scholarship. Unlike district research offices, which are often housed in 
assessment departments and oriented toward collecting data, research libraries and their staff would 
be trained for and charged with the specific aim of directing teachers to research. For their part, 
scholars might consider “translating” their work for practice, much as the Stanford History 
Education Group has done—creating a research-based curriculum that, to date, has been 
downloaded over a million times (https://sheg.stanford.edu/) . Alternatively, educational researchers 
might seek to create a version of social work’s university-agency model. Or they might work 
through models like the Strategic Education Research Partnership ( http://serpinstitute.org/) . 
sponsored by the National Academy of Education to foster stronger relationships with the world of 
practice. Whatever the approach, an emphasis on the concept of feasibility—a concept that also 
appears critical in bridging research with practice in other fields—seems essential. 

Finally, we might reimagine the research-to-practice pathway by concentrating on the issue 
of transportability. Policymakers and school administrators might support teachers in the 
establishment of journal clubs, something many nurses have done to great success. Or they might 
help establish collaborative research committees at the school level the way that some social work 
agencies, and indeed, some school districts, have done. Similarly, educators might make a more 
compelling case for the importance of the lesson study model—small groups of teachers meeting 
regularly over the course of several weeks to investigate a topic, often with the assistance of an 
expert—by articulating the work as a crucial component of a larger process. We might even imagine 
social networks and online communities playing an important role in promoting the transportability 
of research. 

To repeat: many of these ideas already exist in some form. Although looking across fields 
can generate new ideas, the more valuable contribution may actually be in seeing old ideas in a new 
light—viewing them not as isolated cases, but as a part of a broader and more coherent vision. In 
other words, looking to other fields is important not because it offers solutions, but because it can 
cultivate new ways of seeing. And that is particularly useful in the case of longstanding and 
seemingly intractable problems—problems like that of trying to link the worlds of research and 
practice. 

Looking across relevant professional fields, like nursing and social work, is hardly a panacea. 
How could it be, when those fields have much to do, themselves, if they wish to close the gap 
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between research and practice? Still, in a field where so many have given up all hope of linking the 
worlds of scholarship and practice, considering cases from other professions might just be enough 
to convince a new generation of scholars that the task is worth the struggle. They might even decide 
to give the problem some thought. 
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